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take great decisions and so he had time to be an onlooker, time
to think, time to plan. Had he been as powerful a figure as in
1917 he would probably have irretrievably committed himself,
for he was not unnaturally violently opposed to the Democratic
party for personal reasons, and in general took the Nationalist
and even the extreme Nationalist view. He would have sunk to
the level of a Nationalist politician in a party which would have
had even less use for him fundamentally than it had for the less
able but much more influential Hugenberg. For him the first
three years of the Republic were the wilderness,, that wilderness
which kills the weak but makes stronger the strong. During these
years he worked out a peculiar synthesis of his own, a synthesis
between his realism and his romanticism. All his instincts called
on him to denounce the Peace Treaty and support every effort
to wreck it, to favour the policy of Scapa Flow rather than the
policy of rehabilitation by surrender. His intelligence told him
that for nations, if not for individuals, there is no after life for
the suicide and that if Germany was to avoid destruction it must
bow before the tempest. The one important thing was that it
should go on living. While cabinets were falling and the nation
stood perpetually on the brink of a chaos to fall into which would
have meant bloody civil and foreign war, he was making the
political synthesis that none of his contemporaries were capable
of making, Meantime his restraint and his moderation were con-
quering mistrust. He stood apart from the plots of the Right;
if not enthusiastic for the Weimar constitution he was loyal to
it, the more loyal as he took the measure of the Right and their
treasonable reckless plottings, and realized that in the Weimar
charter there was a basis on which a great democratic state could
be constructed. He was critical, often bitterly critical, of the first
republican cabinets, but he was fair in his bitterness and within
the limits of the situation constructive. By the time the Weimar
coalition had finally split, the democratic parties had come to
regard him with less suspicion, with a new respect if not with
cordiality. He was no longer regarded as a Right politician but
as leader of a right wing of the bourgeois centre. His party was
represented in more than one cabinet but had steadily refused